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I have often thought that nothing would do 
more extensive good at small expense than the 
establishment of a small circulating library in 
every county, to consist of a few well-chosen 
books, to be lent to the people of the county, 
under such regulations as would secure their safe 
return in due time. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON, Writings. Vol. xii, p. 282. 
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od Institute on War and Postwar Issues 
1h On April 8 and 9, 1943, the Ameri- 
ean Library Association and the West- 
ern Policy Committee jointly sponsored 
a four-session Regional Institute on the 
general subject of ‘‘War and Postwar 

Issues. ”’ 
a Leaders in the discussion were: Dr. 
Troyer Anderson, Department of His- 
7 tory, lowa State University, lowa City, 
A it frequent participant in ‘‘lowa Round- 
) no table of the Air;’’ Dr. Henry M. Busch, 
ee Professor of Sociology and Head of 
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Lie Division of Social Sciences, Western 
RE { Neserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
halt W. Howard Chase, Director of Public 
Pe Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
| gf lis, Minnesota; Dean Chris L. Christen- 
iq sen, Dean of Division of Agriculture, 
ay University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
at ¢ consin; Dr. Clyde Eagleton, Professor 
eat of Government, New York University ; 
Bas 4 vice president of Commission to Study 
eal the Organization of Peace; W.. Earl 
‘ Hall, editor, Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
Mason City. Member of Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
Group to South America in 1941. Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois; Dr. T. W. Schultz, head, De- 
partment of Sociology and Economies, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Dr. James 
M. Reinhardt, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Nebraska and Trustee, 
Lincoln City Library; Dr. Earl D. 
Strong, Office of Price Administration, 
Des Moines; Dr. T. E. Sullenger, Sev- 
enth Service Command, Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, Omaha, Nebraska and 
Mrs. Quincy Wright, director, Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. Chair- 
man, Department of Foreign Policy, 
National League of Women Voters. 

The following report was made by 
Charles Ransom of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 
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What Are the Problems? 

The first session was opened by a 
battery of three speakers. Twenty-five 
years ago, said one, we won the war 
and lost the peace. We won the war 
because we understood the nature of 
war and made the necessary sacrifices. 
We lost the peace because we did not 
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understand the nature of peace nor 
make the necessary sacrifices. ‘ 

We were tired, we ran out on the 
League of Nations; instead of lower. — 
ing tariffs we raised ours, causing un-— ! 
employment, desperation, and fascigm — 
in Europe. Then we encouraged it, — 
appeased it, turned our backs on its” 
aggressions.” Hence we have a heavy 
responsibility for the war. 4 

A second speaker pointed out that ; 
we lived in a world made interdepend- — 
ent by economies and technology, ealk — 
ing for a new political development, 
Peace is not a static condition, but a % 
method, a chore to perform. No po 
litical chore can be accomplished with 
out knowledge and effort: knowledge — 
of what a mayor does, a senator, an 
ambassador, and of where to put 
blame, and how. 

Citizens must have a burning beli 
in the value of the individual ae 
act on it. People who think, read, and 
talk about public affairs every day are” 
making a contribution. bee 

Thus President Roosevelt made his ~ 
‘**Quarantine the Aggressor’’ speech im ~ 
1937 shortly after Japan invaded North © 
China, and before the international” 
conference about it. Listening post® — 
told the President that people didn't 
like the idea of ‘‘quarantine,’’ ke 
consequently our government proposed — 
none. ‘‘ National policy is made byt 
tional conversation, and national eon 
versation is made by the women” s 
quoted. 

Thus the Ball resolution for postwar i 
international cooperation is technical ‘ 
in a senate committee whose pro ade 
ings are not public, but it is being” 
talked up in the press, radio, and i 
public. There is the real debate. 

The postwar period will be the 
sult of attitudes Americans are fe 
ing right now. The 30 United Natie 
are not all Christian, not all white, not) 
all democracies, but they are working” 
together. We must relate even OU) 
immigration legislation with the ah 
titudes of our allies. 

A third speaker suggested that 
issues On which most depends were t 
decisive ones. In biological monsters, 
an error once made cannot be co 
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ed, though the malformed organism 
lives and grows. The social clock may 
run down, but never runs back. 

One great obstacle to dealing with 
these issues lies in the vested interests 
men have. Practical men often esti- 
mate the future only in terms of their 
vested interests, and cannot conceive of 
the strength of the forees shaping 
them. 

War arises naturally out of our pres- 
ent set of institutions: to end it we 
must shatter the system, upsetting the 
vested interests of many, including this 
speaker’s. Nearly all countries had 
democratic constitutions in 1938, most- 
ly new since the last war, but few were 
democratic. They knew they could 
count for support on vested interests 
in the United States and Britain. De- 
cline of confidence in parliamentary 
government followed the insoluble con- 
flicts which sprang up between regional 
and broader interests. 

Should We Plan Peace Now? 

Holding the Institute at all implied 
that it was none too soon to begin dis- 
cussing the peace, but evidently mem- 
bers felt on the defensive about it. 
The question kept cropping up. One 
member pointed out that a University 
of Denver national public opinion 
sampling poll showed 59 per cent for 
it now, and only 39 per cent opposed. 
A speaker said that for his part, even 
if we were to lose the war, he did not 
think the effort of planning a co-op- 
erative peace would have been wasted, 
for the memory of that goal would 
still rise before people: ‘‘There, that’s 
what we might have had.”’ 

Another said that preserving the 
peace was the next most important 
question for Americans, next to win- 
ning the war. If he thought planning 
the peace would hamper the war effort 
he would be against it, as many he 
knew were—but he did not think so. 

No one else at the Institute thought 
so—at least no voice was raised against 
discussion of it, and interest centered 
on it almost to the exelusion of the 
co-subject of the war. 


What of the Boys at War? 
How can we bring the experience 


and thinking of the 10 to 12 million 
men of the armed services into postwar 
planning, posed a member. Another 
answered that letters from them gave 
considerable guidance: the Four Free- 
doms were right in them. 

The question was raised whether 
Eddie Rickenbacker, who spent a short 
time at Guadalcanal, or Ira Wolfert, 
who spent longer, was a complete re- 
porter on opinion in the services. They 
came back with such different reports. 

A veteran said soldiers want and 
expect a better world, a better job, and 
there was much bitterness after the 
last war about lack of jobs, when 
16,000 millionaires were made. 

Another said job, home, and family 
were important, but if the people back 
home made considerable changes, 
might not the returning soldiers think 
of the Wnited States as they left it 
and resent the change? 

The point was made that the British 
devoted, four hours a week outside 
military routine to education of their 
soldiers, opened in the past winter to 
American soldiers there, and that a 
similar program was being urged here. 
Much of the educational work being 
carried on for purely military reasons 
would have great civilian value too, 
and there was nothing like it in World 
War I. 

Re-assimilating the fighting men 
would bring many problems. A huge 
expansion of colleges after the war was 
one contribution. Boys who drive 
planes at 500 won't be happy at 35 or 
even 50-80, so a huge system of super- 
highways at terrifie cost was predicted 
—it would cost a lot more if we didn’t 
build them, and the job would provide 
work for several hundred thousand 
men. A 
Shifting the focus, a member object- 
ed against overdoing the question of 
what the boys expect from us. The 
trouble with the world is that too many 
have expected the impossible. Why 
don’t we turn to what the situation 
calls for instead? 


Making Peace Last 
In his view, the fact that it was now 
possible for a nation to put 60 to 70 
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per cent of its national effort into war 
was the decisive thing. It meant that 
nations that once were fairly stable and 
able to protect themselves, now could 
do so only by striking the first blow. 
Only nations of vast dimensions like 
Russia and the United States could 
risk standing on the defensive, and 
then only if fully armed. The men in 
the services will be more vividly aware 
of this than the civilians. The wise 
man and community adjusts to new 
realities, does not attempt the impos- 
sible. 

A member saw hope in the fact that 
dozens of private organizations were 
now trying to plan the peace. A 
speaker agreed, but noted that the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board had 
been cut off without a cent by the 
House of Representatives. There had 
been a League to Enforce Peace in the 
last war, with the public all for it and 
the League of Nations, but something 
went wrong. We must know the in- 
trieate technical procedure necessary 
to forestall a repetition. 

The only way we can get a vested 
interest in peace, it was urged, was to 
do as much for peace as we are doing 
now for war, in taxes, service, ete. 
Others suggested world health and 
education programs, including voca- 


_ tional training and training for peace 


—but an objector said all this was no 
good unless we met the fundamental 
problem of organizing society so no 
future Hitler could get a 24-hour jump 
on us. 


World Organization vs. Sovereignty 

Tradition weds us to units which ean 
be maintained only by arming to the 
teeth, he said. We must learn to build 
institutions on a large enough scale to 
be stable and peaceful. 

But can a democracy arm to the 
teeth, it was asked, and the answer 
given was that it surely would arm, 
and democracy would have to look out 
for itself. Everyone seemed to realize 
that they had reached a crucial point 
in the discussion. Will we have to lose 
national sovereignty? asked a high 
school student. Nationalism is an es- 
sential to winning the war, said a Ph. 
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D.,. yet an obstacle to keeping the — 
peace. To some extent it would have — 
to be sacrificed. : 

Also state-ism, county-ism, and s9_ 
on, said another, who professed con — 
cern because we had not accepted edu — 
cation as a national responsibility, nor 
social welfare altogether, nor the 
racial question, so that we lacked — 2 
equality of opportunity. 

Military sovereignty the United Na 
tions had surrendered already, it was 
noted, when all the armed forces in 4 — 
certain field were put under one com-— 
mander regardless of nationality; po & 
litically they had gone some distanee, ¥ 
Economie sovereignty appeared to be — 
a harder nut to crack, and would take — 
some education. 

All this is too legalistic, one man pat 
in. Sovereignty means the power bet 
do as you please, and do we really? 
No, we must devote half our nations 
effort to war, on account of a man . 

named Hitler. ‘‘ Yielding sovereignty” 
would actually make us freer to do 
we please. ie 

Where shall we start, said one, and — 
a woman gloriously replied, start from 
where you are, with whatever there if) 
at hand. There is no excuse not to | 
know what is going on: in this field 
there is so much good, cheap material, — 
There is reason to hope. Lend-lease, an 
ingenious new social invention, 
diseussed, passed by a small margin,” 
and carried out. Recently it was Te 
newed by overwhelming votes. When — 
material is well presented and prac i 
tical, even a congressman can learn. 

The point about world organization, ” 
said another, is shall we have our it © 
terdependence with control or with — 
out? ; 
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Agriculture During and After the War x 

A whole session was devoted to agri- 
culture. Misunderstanding is rampant — 
about it, a speaker led off. Peop 
think of John L. Lewis and of ‘ 
Farm Bloc as a big bad wolf. Ration 
ing, black markets, politics all m e 
for confusion. Yet the farmer’s effort 
last year and this, in hours of labor, if 
production, is remarkable. He is not 
producing in the right proportions 
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altogether, but that he cannot assure 
individually. That is the public’s fault. 

The publie has not helped congress 
and the Agriculture Department and 
the President. The non-agricultural 
public is abetting the Farm Bloc and 
the farm organizations in the resent- 
ments they have come to have against 
labor and against centralized national 
authority—two very destructive drives 
in these times. 

Agriculture, stuck in the mold of a 
20-year fight for farm relief and in the 
ponderous hugeness of the Agriculture 
Department, has not been converted to 
war use as fast as possible. 

Full conversion would eall for: 

1. Expecting less from the farmer 
through diets cheap in terms of man- 
power: less meat and milk, more pota- 
toes, cereals, vegetable fats, canned 
goods graded down to smaller sieves, 
Vietory gardens. 

2. On the side of production, build- 
ing corn and soy bean acreage away up 
in the flat lands of the corn belt (too 
late this year); jumping wheat acre- 
age to 70 million, but pushing it west; 
shifting from production of butter to 
milk solids; mobilizing the feed supply, 


using wheat freely; avoiding luxury 
long feeding of livestock, high grade 
eggs and everything else; radically re- 
vising the economy of the south (too 


discouraging short- 
peanuts, 


late this year), 
staple cotton, encouraging 
poultry. 

Above all, he urged, avoid apprais- 
ing the issue in terms of a bias against 
labor, or the divided house of agri- 
culture. 

A questioner asked how we could 
help criticizing, when the farm bloc 
was trying to increase the price of cot- 
ton. Another said he expected con- 
tinued political resistance to an all-out 
food program: what could be done? 

It’s part of our political process, he 
was told. There were hopeful signs. 
Federal agencies seemed contrite, in- 
clined to work with the new food ezar 
Chester Davis. Congress was getting 
over saying no to everything. Present 
difficulties would look small to every- 
body as the casualty lists began coming 
In. 


Comment was made of the South’s 
vast sharecropper system with the 
Negroes barred from politics. The 
speaker thought poor diets and disease 
were even worse problems there; the 
corn belt could help the South trans- 
form itself if it was not too dogmatic. 

Yet instead, shot in a member, lowa 
and Illinois congressmen fight the 
Farm Security Administration. This 
was a cross-current, he was told. Voices 
had been raised for the FSA from this 
region. The AAA and the FSA were 
becoming political liabilities regard- 
less of merit because they could not 
transform fast enough for new condi- 
tions. 

The question of renewing the trade 
agreements came up, and confidence 
was expressed that the farm organiza- 
tions would help put them over. It 
was the small towns, not the farmers, 
that were against them in this area. 


Postwar Agriculture 

Farming was a skilled occupation 
and should remain so, said a speaker 
in opening the discussion on postwar 
agriculture. Therefore it should have 
returns sufficient to hold able ones on 
the land. Fairly full employment was 
needed to provide purchasing power 
and employment for the farms’ big sur- 
plus crop of youth. Foreign markets 
should be recaptured for both eco- 
nomic and political reasons, and more 
education and research should be ap- 
plied to farming and farmers. 


Already great improvements § in 
strains, feeding methods, and farm 
equipment had come. A conscious at- 
tempt should be made to devise more 
machines and equipment suitable for 
family-sized farms. Extensive indus- 
trial use of farm products would come, 
but perhaps not soon enough, so shifts 
from crops with recurring surpluses 
would have to be aided. In demobiliz- 
ing the war economy, care must be 
taken not to have an indiscriminate 
back-to-the-land moyement, giving sol- 
diers just enough land to starve on. 


Surplus People? 


Discussion started on that point: 
How big was that? It all depended. 
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Vegetable farmers sometimes did well 
on a 20-25 well-located acres, while you 
could starve on 300 sandy acres else- 
where in the same state. 

The large families of the poorer 
farming districts were mentioned, and 
Wisconsin's system of rural zoning and 
relocation from cutover districts was 
cited, and its FSA training course for 
boys from the crowded areas to fit 
them for work on the large farms and 
in cities. Another prophesied that the 
coming decade would see much more 
such social experimentation by states. 

Indignation was aroused in one mem- 
ber by this talk of surplus people. 
There were not too many even in the 
southern mountains, he insisted; it 
was just the damnable economic sys- 


Modern war deprives individuals of 


fi 





all hope of physical security, as inter. ei 
dependence deprives them of economie — 
security, and hence fairly drives them BS 


to demand international government — 
—probably not so 
Olarence Streit’s Union Now plan, nor 


as complex as Ely Culbertson’s World — 


Federation plan. More likely it wil] © 
grow out of international machinery — 
devised to win the war. < 
Another speaker told how he per — 
sonally had once been an isolationist — 
and had been ‘‘converted’’ by Hitler; — 
now he thought isolation a blind alley, — 
unlikely to be taken; any new League — 
of Nations doomed by the failure of the 
old; and a new and stronger organiza-— 
tion in the -cards, with a system of 
weighted votes and a means of enforee- 


The real fight is going to be on 
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Big belts. Small modern tractors, com- the act’s renewal previously, though” 
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Did doing about it? a 5 
a Interdependence and Its Consequences Concern was expressed at how | g 
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economic level, a man put it. Political 
jsolationism is dead, and the attack on 
economic internationalism is not going 
to be direct, but oblique and plausible. 
MeMillen may be right, but he runs 
with the high protectionists. 

The question came up whether rais- 
ing others’ living standards necessarily 
lowered ours, and how could we do the 
raising. Export of education, Christi- 
anity, technology was suggested in 
turn, or better still, exchange of stu- 
dents. Must we force our standard of 
living on them, it was asked, and the 
consensus was that we need not, though 
the human body sets certain minima. 

Anyhow, it was a big job. 

What Can We as Citizens Do? 

This is a political question, said the 
keynote speaker. Politics cannot be 
adjourned, for it is the way to put 
policy into effect. It was unfortunate 
that the disintegration of the national 
state in Europe hit us just now, while 
the economic and political problems of 
modern industrialism are so new to 
us. Most of our generation were 
brought up on pre-industrial age at- 
titudes. 

Americans have a bad habit of get- 
steamed up, doing something 


ting 
drastic, but then not following through 
to see that it is really settled. We won't 


have much time. Now or never is the 
time to start setting up a framework 
of international machinery, decide 
whom to recognize in the liberated 
lands, learn the political facts of life 
and start using them. A 5 per cent 
margin will swing nearly any primary 
or election, and there are enough of 
the intelligent and highminded to make 
5 per cent easily if only they will or- 
ganize and stick. 

Another speaker cited as an example 
of an effective and highminded pres- 
sure group the action of the American 
Federation of Laber in fostering edu- 
eation and fighting child labor. If we 
could draw the schools, the church, the 
labor movement, and the libraries to- 
gether, he thought, that would make 
power enough to carry into action some 
of the hopes of the Institute. 

A librarian seconded the praise of 
labor from the floor, saying he knew of 


instances where unions had risen to 
the defense of libraries threatened by 
the ax. He knew also of librarians or- 
ganized in both A.F.L. and C.LO. 
unions. 

Another cited the correlation of vari- 
ous agencies including the library into 
a council in one lowa county, and an- 
other in a rural township, and sug- 
gested more of this could be done. 

Several persons wondered if libra- 
rians and other ‘‘respectable and intel- 
ligent classes’’ had not carried objec- 
tivity too far. Whether for example, 
they ought not to propagandize for de- 
mocracy, foster discussion groups, omit 
isolationist books from displays and 
unannotated bibliographies. No one 
spoke against these views, and some 
of them were embodied in the formal 
resolutions passed at the end. One li- 
brarian said that if his town did not 
already have public forums, he would 
not have to sponsor them—his board 
would think of it first. Confidence was 
expressed in boards and communities 
to check any excesses of zeal on the 
part of librarians. 

A high school boy told of banding 
together a group to discuss internation- 
al affairs; was this valuable? He was 
assured it was. 

Clash on State Department 

The only thing on which there was 
any sharp difference of opinion was 
about state department policy in North 
Africa, Spain, and elsewhere. A 
speaker had condemned these policies 
in uncompromising terms. A member 
asked what could be done about it. 
Letters to congressmen, senators, and 
publie protests were mentioned, but 
with the caution that they would be 
less effective than usual because the 
state department was traditionally in- 
sulated against the public, and displac- 
ing Secretary Hull would mean a major 
political fight. 

A member rose to defend Secretary 
Hull and his department. Their main 
work was gathering information; they 
had more of it than we could; Hull, 
Welles, and Berle were all liberals. 
Was it not dangerous to critize them 
so severely on the basis of partial 
knowledge? 
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Nothing (the answer came) is more 
dangerous than abdicating the right of 
criticism in this grave moment. Hull 
has outworked a great career. Berle 
is no liberal now. Statecraft is too im- 
portant to be left to diplomats. 

Rounds of applause greeted both 
statements, and the conflict of opinion 
Was not resolved. 

A student asked what the chances 
were for formation of the proposed 
pressure group of the highminded in 
the next year. No one knew. But 
most thought it was worth trying. We 
might not have another chance. 

It was announced that the Institute 
would be followed up by a series of 
local institutes on the same subject in 
Iowa and Nebraska, and by the forma- 
tion of a committee to foster use of 
films, radio, and discussion groups for 
education for world peace. 


Text of Resolutions 

(Adopted by voice vote, without discussion 

or dissent) 

The Regional Institute meeting at 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 8 and 9, re- 
solved upon: 

Personal reading and staff study in 

order that the broader knowledge 
achieved may be translated in com- 
munity study and activities. 

2. The assumption by librarians of a 
positive leadership in book selection 
and book publicity and in commu- 
nity activities. 

3. The librarians should regard it as 
one of their proper functions to as- 
sume leadership in the organization 
of groups to discuss books and 
problems raised in books on war 
and postwar issues. 

4. A restudy of all community groups 
and forces in order that library 
service on war and postwar prob- 
lems may be more nearly universal, 
more prompt and more effective. 

5. Co-operation between the thought- 
ful groups in the community in as- 
serting the importance of reading 
and study in the winning of an 
early, an intelligent, and a perma- 
nent peace. 

6. A vote of thanks to the Western 
Policy Committee for the very 
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great contribution it has made in ~ 


arranging for the Institute. 
7. A vote of thanks was also extendellll 


to the speakers for the contribu. — 


tions they made and to Dr. Buseh 
for his outstanding leadership. 


Rural Reading 

By C. Arnold Anderson and Neal C. Gross 

Iowa leads the nation in literaey, 
Yet our state ranks thirty-fifth in pro-— 
viding free library service. When we 
consider the high average intelligence 
of Iowans (less than one percent can- 
not read or write) this condition ig” 


astonishing. ¢ 
Forty-four out of every 100 Iowans — 


have no free library available. In con-— 


trast, every resident of Massachusetts — 
Among — 


lives in a free library district. 
Iowa’s neighbors, South Dakota is the 


only state offering less library service, — 
Figures for purely rural areas alone — 
paint an even darker picture. The ~ 


family bookshelf is still the mainstay ~ 
for three-fourths of our rural families, — 


Only 23 out of every 100 Iowa farmers — 
or villagers are in a free library dis- ~ 
trict. There are but ten states in worse — 


shape. Practically all southern states, — 


despite their poorer financial condition, 


furnish more of their rural people with 
free reading service 

Those living in Iowa towns and eities — 
with a library ‘‘just around the cor 
ner’’ find it hard to realize what most 


farm families have to go through in 


getting reading material. Farmers — 
often have to drive five or six miles — 


to their nearest town, but even then 


the chances are two to one no library — 
is available. Of Iowa’s 99 counties 22 — 
have only one public library! 
when the farmer gets to the library-he — 
often has to pay a special fee to take ~ 
out. books. 

Iowa counties range in library serv-_ 
ice from one county having 83 percent — 


of its people with no such service to ~ 


another with only 1 percent without 
libraries. Of the 99 counties, 54 have ~ 


60 percent or more of their people liv- a 


ing outside publie library districts. 
Financial Support 
Iowa can afford more and better pub- 
lic library service. 


And — 
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ranks last among midwestern states in 
providing library serviee, it ranks 
first, not only in the region but in the 
entire nation, in cash farm income. 
Iowa farmers should be able to afford 
as good libraries as the farmers of 
other states. 

Iowans spend twice as much per per- 
son each year on cigars, ¢andy or flow- 
ers aS they do on libraries. As long 
as this condition exists we can hardly 
say we can’t afford to improve our 
library facilities. 

We have now learned that Iowa is 
poorly equipped with publie libraries. 
The people of our state are contribut- 
ing little in the way of financial aid 
to remedy the situation. This might 
lead us to believe Iowans aren’t inter- 
ested in reading. But such does not 
seem to be the case. 

In 1939 the average Iowa resident 
read 3.8 library books, which was more 
than the number read by the average 
person in Illinois, Michigan or Mis- 
souri—states all providing more li- 
brary service. It is only logical to be- 
lieve that Iowa’s reading average 
would gain considerably if more of 
our population had aecess to free li- 
braries. 

lowa is well up the ladder in com- 
parison to other midwestern states 
when it comes to newspaper and maga- 
zine circulation. We are second only 
to Indiana in membership in three 
business clubs and lead in women’s 
elub members. This would certainly 
indicate that Iowans are interested in 
activities requiring reading and infor- 
mational matter. If books were easier 
to obtain that 3.8 figure might be 
doubled. 

The most striking paradox about 
library conditions in Iowa lies in the 
fact that our farm population is bet- 
ter educated than that of any other 
midwestern state. Iowa, with the 
poorest library system in the region, 
has the largest proportion of its adult 
farm group who have had high school 
and college training. Libraries are 
essential for individual education after 
a person leaves school. Yet the best 
educated group of farmers in the Mid- 
west have had to be content with al- 
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most the poorest free library service. 
All of these facts indicate that lowa’s 
rural people could and would use im- 
proved public library services. 

It is up to the citizens of lowa to 
decide whether library service shall be 
expanded to reach farm families. Our 
standards of living are high enough 
to require an informed citizenry. Our 
income can support the small addi- 
tional cost of an adequate library sys- 
tem. The big problem is to want add- 
ed reading facilities badly enough to 
do something about it. 

from Iowa Farm Economist, 
March, 1943 
Iowa Library Association on the Air 

‘The ‘‘Library Hour’’ over WOT at 
7:45 Thursday evenings has been a 
splendid means of telling the radio pub- 
lie about different phases of library 
work and some of the challenges that 
Iowans are confronting. The programs 
have been practical and stimulating. 
Several libraries have reported that a 
listening group in the library has 
heard the programs and discussed them 
later. 

The series of broadcasts was planned 
by Frances Warner, president of the 
Association, who has presided at the 
broadcasts. Mr. Brown and Mr. Spauld- 
ing discussed the responsibility of the 
library in wartime; Ava Johnson, of 
the Western Policies Committee told 
of the services her organization offers 
to clubs in program planning; Blanche 
Smith spoke of the inequality of library 
service in Iowa; Helen Rex told about 
the books which rural women are read- 
ing; Letha Davidson and Marian 
Young talked together about reading 
for young people. Helen Stevens, Mrs. 
Neal Hammer, Lydia Margaret Bar- 
rette, Eva Canon, Mildred Pike, Thelma 
Spicer, Alice Story and Victoria Har- 
grave will appear later. The programs 
will continue through July. Urge your 
library board members and other li- 
brary friends to listen in at 7:45 p. m. 
Thursday evenings over WOL. 

Victory Book Cam 

The people of Iowa have given 35,614 
books to the Victory Book Campaign 
this year. They have also donated 
$396.27 to help buy books for our fight- 
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ing men. The books contributed this 
year have been sent to the State Trav- 
eling Library where they have been 
sorted and prepared for shipment to 
designated posts. Every member of the 
staff has willingly absorbed the extra 
effort attendant on handling the num- 
ber of books from which 35,614 could 
be selected. In spite of the fact that 
suitability and good physical condition 
of books were emphasized points, many 
had to be discarded. There was an 
improvement over the sad collections 
that were sent in last year. 

Because the donated books did not 
come in sufficient numbers throughout 
the nation, a plan is on foot to send 
some 35 million copies of new fiction 
and non-fiction to our armed forces. 
These are to be pocket books in paper 
binding. Publishers and booksellers 
are working together on the plan. 


Children’s Book Week, 1943 
(Twenty-fifth Annual Celebration) 
DATE—November 14-20 
THEME—Build the Future with Books 

BOOK WEEK, 1943, has been set for 
November 14-20. For the 25th year 
teachers, librarians, booksellers and 
group leaders will work with parents 
and children in an effort to increase in- 
dividual and community interest in 
books for our young citizens. 

Build the Future with Books can be 
the keynote of many constructive pro- 
grams. Great progress has been made 
in the field of children’s books since 1919 
when BOOK WEEK was started. 1943, 
however, is not merely a milestone but 
a challenge. Community groups, na- 
tional organizations and government 
departments, with the help of press and 
radio, will cooperate to make Build the 
Future with Books a reality. 

November 14-20 provides a focal point 
in the year when all of us who are con- 
eerned with the growth of our nation’s 
children can help to dramatize the in- 
creasing significance of young people’s 
books to our democracy. 

Citation of Trustees 

The American Library Association 
citations for trustees were conferred 
on Judge Ora Wildermuth of Gary, 
Indiana, and on Mrs. George L. Tom- 
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linson of Evanston, Illinois, 
American Library Association head- 
quarters office on June 10. Because 
the annual conference has been can- 
celled for 1943, it was not possible to 
honor Mrs. Tomlinson and Judge Wil- 
dermuth publicly, according to the 
traditions established at the 1941 and 
1942 conferences. The Citations of 
Merit were presented by President 
Keyes D. Metealf at a simple ceremony 
attended by officers of the American 


Library Association Trustees Division — 


and officers of the Illinois and Indiana 
Library Associations; Miss Ida Faye 
Wright, librarian of the Evanston Pub- 
lie Library and Paul Howard, librarian 
of the Gary Public Library. 


Postwar Institute 
An institute on postwar problems 
was held in Waterloo June 3. This date 
was chosen so that the members pres- 
ent might have a chance to attend the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon and 
hear the discussions of economic plan- 


ning by Ralph Budd, president of the ~ 
Burlington Railroad, Walter B. Schlu- — 


in the ~ 
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ter, manager of the 7th federal reserve | 


district on economic development and 
Walter H. Gardner, of Peoria. 

At our morning meeting, Frances 
Warner reported on the national and 


state institutes on postwar planning ~ 


for libraries. Blanche A. Smith spoke 
of the responsibility the library has in 
meeting the new demands and prob- 
lems, and suggested some methods of 
doing this. 

Dr. Leland Sage of the State Teach- 
ers College led the discussion in the 
afternoon, summarizing the talks heard 
at the luncheon and developing them 
further. Mr. Cohaggen, of the YMCA 
contributed to the panel discussion. 

Seven libraries were represented in 
the 23 who attended. 


Not This! 


Our attention has been ealled to the 


bg Ye pallies 


fact that some librarians have been ~ 


sending questionnaires to the men in 
service. While we have urged that 


the library be the repository for all pos- 7 


sible information about the local people 
engaged in wartime service, we know 


that this is not the proper method of 7 
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procedure. Get the information local- 
ly, from family and friends. Don’t 
add to the burdens of the men in the 
service. 

News from Iowa Libraries 

Algona—The library will be open 
Wednesday mornings during the sum- 
mer to accommodate rural borrowers 
who will be coming to town earlier. 
This is a temporary measure and its 
continuance depends on the response 
it receives. 

Ames—Iowa State College—Arline 
Gates of the library staff has been ac- 
cepted as research assistant in the 
medical school of Western Reserve 
University. 

Batavia—Mrs. H. Pratt is appointed 
librarian succeeding Mrs. Harry Mor- 
row. 

Burlington — Caroline Knapp, a 
member of the Burlington Library 
staff since 1934, and for the past five 
years Supervisor of Children’s Work, 
has resigned her position and has re- 
turned to her home in Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia. Miss Knapp has done excellent 
work and will be greatly missed, par- 
ticularly by the children of Burlington. 

Harriet Proudfoot, Children’s Li- 
brarian at Wausau, Wisconsin, suc- 
ceeded Miss Knapp as Supervisor of 
Children’s Work, on June Ist. 

Edna Peterson, a former member of 
the Burlington library staff, will re- 
turn to Burlington in June after a 
year’s leave of absence, to become 
Head of the Cireulation Desk. Miss 
Peterson has been attending the 
Texas State College for Women. 

Carroll—Because Lieut. Sam Lips- 
man of Davenport who lost his life in 
a plane crash in Oklahoma early in 
January ‘‘spent his happiest years in 
Carroll and learned to know books at 
the publie library here,’’ his brother, 
Victor, also of Davenport, has turned 
over to Sadie Stevens, city librarian, 
the sum of $37 to be used in buying 
books for the library that Lieutenant 
Lipsman would have liked and would 
have recommended. 

With this money, which is to be 
known as the ‘‘Sam Lipsman Memorial 
Fund,’’ books will be selected by Miss 
Stevens and the book committee of the 
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library board. A book plate will be 
placed in each one. 

Cedar Rapids—There were three 
resignations on the staff April Ist. 
Elizabeth Hodson, general assistant 
for seven years, was married April 17th 
in Butte, Montana to Edward Beving- 
ton, a train dispatcher. 

Mary Jane Flaherty is working as 
air line hostess for United Air Lines. 

June Cejka accepted another posi- 
tion in Cedar Rapids. 

New appointments are: Evelyn 
Simpson from University of Denver 
Library School, a graduate of Texas 
State College for Women; Marie 
Schram who has had three years of 
college work in Nebraska, and taught 
seven years in elementary school, and 
Margaret Murphy who is working 
half time. 

Chariton—Mrs. Luther Johnson, 
PTA council president and the presi- 
dents of the four local PTA’s met at 
the library and made out a schedule 
for the summer, each agreeing to be 
responsible for providing someone to 
read or tell stories. The story hours 
will be held three times a week at 
2:30 at the library during the summer. 

Clarinda—Mrs. Floyd Rubey is leav- 
ing the library after a year of efficient 
service in the juvenile department. 
Mrs. Franceta Williamson will take 
charge of the work, working part time. 
Eloise Freeland will be her assistant. 

Decorah—The library board and li- 
brarian donated the Twentieth Century 
Authors to the library in memory of 
the late Ellis J. Hook who served as 
a faithful library trustee for 21 years. 

Des Moines—Recent staff changes at 
the Des Moines Public Library are the 
resignation of Martha Hackman, Den- 
ver, 1940, First Assistant in the Refer- 
ence Department. Miss Hackman has 
joined the staff of the New York Pub- 
lie Library. 

Ruth MeFadden, Syracuse, 1938, 
Head of the Information Service, has 
resigned to become Senior Library As- 
sistant of the Army Camp Library at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Mrs. Esther Wade, who has Lven Mr. 
Spaulding’s secretary for the past fif- 
teen years, resigned recently to make 
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her home in Chicago. 

In addition to the sale of war stamps, 
which has been carried on at the Main 
Library and the various branches, the 
Staff Association sponsored a sale of 
war stamp corsages during the holiday 
time when 150 were sold. During re- 
eent weeks, approximately the same 
number of the spring corsages were 
sold. 

The sixth grade children from the 
more than fifty elementary schools in 
Des Moines visited the City Library 
during 1943. The children in the fourth 
grades visited either at the Main Li- 
brary or their nearest branch library. 

Marian Young, Supervisor of Work 
with Children at the Des Moines Public 
Library, says that the main objective 
in these visits is to create a friendly 
feeling for the library, and to cultivate 
the desire to use their library often. 

On one branch where the space does 
not permit the visit of the entire 
fourth grade at once, the children of 
that school, visit in groups of from six 
to ten at a time. They are allowed to 
come to the branch during school 
hours and spend a half hour. This has 
proved a very popular and effective 
way of creating a familiar and friendly 
feeling for the library. 

A new feature of work with children 
at the Des Moines Public Library, is 
their cooperation with Radio Station, 
KRNT, in having a story hour for 
children. Every Saturday at 9:45 
a. m., a story hour for children is 
given, with Ruth Wagner, represent- 
ing the library as narrator. 

Book lists are given out each week 
through the Main Library and the 
Branches, giving the title of the story 
to be told and listing other good stories 
for children. 

This program is too new to judge 
results as yet, but why not listen in 
and judge for yourself? 

Des Moines—State Traveling Li- 
brary—Mrs. Gladys B. Johnson, who 
has completed her year of library work 
at Denver Library School, has joined 
the staff filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Margaret Davidson, 
January 1. Jeanne C. Lewis has been 
filling the position temporarily. 


Dubuque—Under the sponsorship of 
the Joint Committee for the Restora- 
tion of Burned and Banished Books in 
Europe, the libraries throughout the 
county commemorated on May 10 the 


book bonfires in Germany. Exhibits 
of banned books were displayed in 
libraries and bookstores. In the Du- 
buque Publie Library, a stall of books 
was set up, including many which have 
been forbidden as reading matter in 
Germany, carrying out the suggestion 
of the committee that this anniversary 
presents an opportunity to observe the 
day ‘‘not as a day of mourning banned 
books but as a day of promise that 
these books will once more be placed 
on the shelves of European libraries.”’ 

Pairfield—‘‘The first fifty years were 
the hardest’’ is the caption of a four 
column ariiele about the local library 
in the Fairfield Ledger, April 14, 1943, 
in writing of the history of the li- 
brary which is starting its 91st year. 
It is an institution in which the com- 
munity takes justifiable pride. 

Garnavillo—The public library was 
remembered in the will of Althea R. 
Sherman, Clayton County pioneer, who 
died April 16. She left $500 for li- 
brary use. 

Hudson—Mrs. Ralph Johnson has 
been named librarian of the community 
library. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Frederie C. Battell, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service, 1941, 
has been appointed Supervisor of De- 
partmental Libraries, University of 
Iowa, to succeed Edward C. Heintz, 
who resigned to enter a war industry. 

To fill eataloging vacancies, two 
former staff members are returning to 
the University of Iowa Library. They 
are Ruth Schley, Illinois 1940, who this 
year is completing work for her Mas- 
ter’s degree in library science at Co- 
lumbia’ University; and Mrs. Marion 
Kanak Settelmayer, Illinois 1935, who 
is resuming work as a_  ecataloger 
for the ‘‘duration’’ while her hus- 
band is in military service. Since 
leaving the University libraries, Mrs. 
Settelmayer has been cataloger in the 
University of Chicago and John Crerar 
libraries. 
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Ruth Fortun, Michigan 1943, has 
been appointed librarian of the Art Li- 
brary at the University of Iowa to 
succeed Mrs. Mary Reed Bobbitt, who 
resigned to return. to her home in the 
East. 

‘Betty Bennett, Illinois 1943, has been 
appointed to the vacancy in the com- 
bination Government Documents-Order 
Department position. 

Louise Laybourn, Denver 1943, has 
been appointed to the combination Ref- 
erence-Order Department position to 
succeed Theresa Jackson who resigned 
to enter war service. 

Mary P. Crum, Minnesota 1943, has 
been appointed Assistant Supervisor 
of the Reserve Reading Room to sue- 
ceed Patricia Warner who was promot- 
ed to Assistant in the Foreign Lan- 
guages Library. 

Maxwell O. White, Columbia 1939, 
Superintendent of the Serial and Ex- 
change Department of the University 
of Iowa Library, was ‘‘drafted’’ by the 
University of Iowa to teach American 
history to students of the Army basic 
engineering unit stationed on _ the 
campus in connection with the Army 
Specialized Training Program. Mr. 
White was given leave from his li- 
brary position for this Army teaching 
service which began on May 17th. 
While Mr. White is on leave, the two 
Reference Assistants in the Serial De- 
partment, Sylvia Noffsinger and Mrs. 
Aletha Redman, are both assuming ad- 
ditional responsibilities. Miss Noff- 
singer is serving as Acting Superin- 
tendent of the Department. Miss Avis 
Bottemiller, Minnesota 1942, has been 
appointed temporary assistant in the 
Serial Department. 

Judge James W. Bollinger of Daven- 
port has expressed a desire that his 
3,000 volume Lincoln library be placed 
in the University Libraries at his death. 
The library is one of the finest of its 
kind still in private hands, including 
several items not found in other fa- 
mous collections. Its value has been 
estimated at $50,000. 

Lamoni—A large Service Flag, be- 
longing to the United Service Women 
of America, is displayed in the library. 
The stars on the flag represent the men 
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from the community who are in serv- 
ice. 

A soap carving exhibit, sponsored by 
the Public School teachers, created 
much interest. College students con- 
tributed to the collection. Prizes were 
given in war stamps. 

Florice Watts is serving as assistant 
in the library, replacing Mary Lewis 
who resigned. 

Madrid—New shelving is a much 
needed addition to the library. 

Malvern—The library has received 
$500 as a bequest from the late Mrs. 
Marion Black Innes. The board de- 
cided to put $300 into war bonds and 
to use the remainder for new books. 

Marshalltown—Dilla Boyd of Lis- 
comb has been employed as desk as- 
sistant. 

Maynard—A library has been opened 
to the public Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons and evenings in the 
Town Hall. The library board is com- 
posed of the following: Mrs. Carrie 
Payne, president; Mrs. Jack Judas, 
treasurer; Dorothy Eidler. Mrs. Harold 
Arthur is librarian. 

Minburn—The Minburn Woman’s 
Club has secured a pleasant room in 
which they intend to open a library to 
the public. They are making a drive 
for books and money with which to 
earry on this service. 

Moravia—More than 500 people at- 
tended the dedication of the commu- 
nity service flag, held at the school 
auditorium Sunday evening, May 23. 
The flag, with its 200 stars, is kept in 
the library. 

Story hour will be conducted by two 
teachers on Wednesday mornings 
through July. 

Muscatine—Trueda Monson has re- 
signed her position as children’s li- 
brarian to accept a similar position in 
the Rochester, Minnesota, library. 

Nashua—Recent improvements in the 
library are a new stoker, new shelving 
in the adult department and new cur- 
tains. 

Onawa—Mrs. Helen Burgess, for 30 
years librarian of the Onawa Public 
Library, resigned May 1. She has 
given outstanding service to the com- 
munity and the county. In a recent let- 
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ter, Mrs. Burgess summarized her ereed 
and unconsciously explains the suc- 
cess which has attended her work in 
Onawa. 

‘*T shall always be interested in the 
library and library work in the state 
and will be glad to help in any small 
way I can but I have never felt that 
I was indispensable to this library and 
certainly in no way important to the 
state but just ‘‘sawed wood’’ in my 
own hard way realizing that every lo- 
cality has its own type of people to 
be served and that it takes more hard 
work than theories to satisfy your 
publie.”’ 

Mrs. Clarence Johnson, who assisted 
Mrs. Burgess from 1923 to 1928 has 
succeeded her as librarian. 

Oskaloosa — The Victory Reading 
Club is the annual summer reading 
project for boys and girls. Members 
are recruited into the three branches, 
the Navy, Marines and Army. Mrs. 
R. D. Walton, children’s librarian is 
in charge of the project. 

—Mrs. I. L. Farnsworth 
has been elected librarian, Mrs. Carl 
Chapman having moved to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Renwick—Mrs. Laura M. Smith has 
given $100 to the board to be used to 
purchase new books for the library. 

Sloan—The town council has voted 


‘to establish a publie library. This is 


a result of the activities of the PTA. 

Spencer—Lucile G. Davis, who has 
done outstanding work in the library 
for the past seven years, has accepted 
the position as librarian of the li- 
brary at Owatonna, Minnesota. She 
will have four full time members on 
her staff. The library serves as head- 
quarters for county work. While we 
rejoice in the wider opportunity for 
Miss Davis, we regret the loss to Spen- 
eer and to the work of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association of which she did her 
full share. Mrs. Delia Freed of the 
Minnesota Library School will be her 
successor. 

Stanton—On April 1 the library 
became tax supported. Frankfort and 
Scott townships have levied a tax to 
provide library service to their inhab- 
itants. 


State Center—As a result of an “‘in- 


formal election’’ 
vored a tax supported 
town council voted unanimously to es- 
tablish a free library, 


vided four years. 
Storm Lake—Mrs. Elsie Fagan re- 
signed April 1 to become librarian of — 


thus continuing ~ 
library service which has been pro- —~ 
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the Seymour, Connecticut library. This 
library was endowed by the Day Broth- 
ers, makers of the Waterman fountain K- 
pen, and the Wooster family, relatives ps 


of the Day’s 


Ames Publie Library, succeeds Mrs, 
Fagan as librarian of the Storm Lake _ 
library. 
assistant librarian. 


Martha A. Naumann, assistant in the BS 


sf 
pays 
2 


Mrs. Z. Z. White was made 4 


—Mrs. Jane Jordan Yant — Ss 
resigned the librarianship of the li- ~ 
brary to accept another position. Mrs, x 


Ralph Prew, who acted as librarian — 
during the winter, has assumed re-— 
sponsibility once more. 

Waverly— Wartburg College — Perma 
Lohn has been appointed librarian of 


Wartburg College following the resig- ~ 


nation of Marie Scheie. Miss Lohn is — 
a graduate of St. Olaf College and took 
her library training at Minnesota. She 
has been librarian of Carlton College ~ 


for ten years. 
West ‘Liberty—The library 


has re- 
ceived a bequest from Ned Melelun, 


whose father was a pioneer in building 


the town. 
buy books. 
Dr. Fenton, author of ‘‘Our Amazing — 
Earth,’’ is a frequent visitor in the 
library. ;, 


Personals 4 

Coella Correll, librarian 
Cedar Falls High School library, and — 
John C. Pountain were married April | 
21, 1943, at Cedar Falls. 

Mary Margaret Dowlin, for seven 
years assistant librarian of the Smith” 
Villa Library, succeeds Mrs. Dorothy ~ 
K. Donohue as librarian of Trinity Cok ~ 
lege, Sioux City. Mrs. Donahoe has— 
gone to California to join her husband. — 


Frances J. Flick, formerly on the 
Des Moines Public Library staff, re 7 


ceived a degree of bachelor of library 
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science from Syracuse University May 
9, 1943. 

Winifred Irma Hartman, a member 
of the Des Moines Publie Library staff 
was married to Private Donald Louis 
Munson in Kansas City, Missouri, 
March 26, 1943. 

Marjorie Hill, former librarian of 
the Newton High School library, is 
now serving as librarian in Warren 
County, Ohio. Operating a bookmo- 
bile from Lebanon, she serves 14 
schools and 23 communities every two 
weeks. 


Mrs. Gladys B. Johnson, who has 
recently joined the staff of the State 
Traveling Library, wrote an article 
“Books and the Five Adolescent 
Tasks’’ which was published in the 
Library Journal. In this article, she 
stresses the responsibility of the li- 
brarian and teacher in helping the 
young reader select those books which 
will satisfy his curiosity and his sense 
of inadequacy for life. 

Dr. Karl T. Jacobson, since 1920 li- 
brarian of Koren Library, Luther Col- 
lege, has been granted part time leave 
for an indefinite period. in order that 


he may take charge of the reorgani- 
zation of the Luther Theological Sem- 


inary Library in St. Paul. He will 
divide his time between the two li- 
braries, spending part of each month 
at each. Before coming to Luther Col- 
lege, Dr. Jacobson was cataloger at 
the Library of Congress and classifier 
at the University of Chicago Library. 
This new responsibility is further ree- 
ognition of the leadership which has 
recruited so many outstanding library 
school students from Luther. 

Kyler, recently graduated 
from Luther College, has been awarded 
a 1943-44 scholarship in library science 
and went to Ann Arbor in June to 
start her work. 

The Lydia Roberts scholarship in li- 
brary science has been awarded to 
Dorothy Louise Mott, of Sewal. Miss 
Mott has been a member of the State 
University library staff since her grad- 
uation a year ago. She will go to 
Columbia University School of Library 
Science in the fall. 


‘*The College Between Two Worlds’’ 
was the subject chosen by Betty H. 
Pritchett, librarian of Coe College 
from 1921 to 1942, as guest speaker on 
Alumni Day, June 5. 

Eugene V. Prostov, cataloger and 
translater in Iowa State College Li- 
brary since 1937, has accepted a posi- 
tion in Washington, D.C. Mr. Prostov 
was educated in the Don Cossack Cadet 
School in Russia, the National Univer- 
sity, Sofia, Bulgaria and the American 
Library School in Paris. Before com- 
ing to Ames, he worked in the Oriental 
Institute in the University of Chicago. 

Ida Robertson, who has completed 
her library course at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will begin her duties in lowa 
State College Library July 1. 

Mrs. Janet Arie Roe, who has acted 
as librarian in Tipton Public Library 
during the absence of Mayme Walters, 
librarian, has returned to her home in 
Cedar Rapids. She will teach Catalog- 
ing in the Summer School at the Uni- 
versity. 

I. Marie Scheie, librarian of Wart- 
burg College Library, has resigned te 
accept a position in Corvallis, Oregon, 
where she will reclassify a library of 
163,000 volumes at Oregon State Col- 


lege. 
Changes in Library Boards 

Ames—Dr. A. R. McLaughlin has re- 
signed as pastor of the First Congre- 
gaticnal Church to become pastor of 
the Union Congregational Church at 
Peoria, L[llinois. 

Anamosa—Mrs. 0. A. Rife has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mrs. Charlotte Rhinehart. 

Bloomfield—Donald Milligan, County 
Superintendent of Schools, has been 
appointed to the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of H. Ostergaard, su- 
perintendent of Bloomfield Schools. 
Mr. Ostergaard has been a member of 
the board for 15 years. He is leaving 
to serve as head of the Mt. Vernon 
schools. 

Calmar—tThe officers of the library 
board are: Florence Yager, president; 
Ina Iverson, vice president; Florence 
Mesvik, seeretary and Doris Bjonerud, 
treasurer. 


Cedar Rapids—Mrs. Mary Z. Andre, 
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president of the board, suffered a 
stroke more than a year ago. She has 
improved slightly. 

Decorah—Alvin Renaas is the new 
member of the library board. Dr. Hu- 
bert T. Opsahl has been granted leave 
of absence for military service. He has 
been commissioned first lieutenant in 
the army. 

Dunlap—Mrs. J. M. Holland has been 
appointed to complete the term of the 
late J. M. Holland whose death is re- 
corded elsewhere in this issue. 

Elma—Mrs. Maude Mahoney, presi- 
dent; Jean Meirick, treasurer; Myrtle 
Galligan, secretary; Mrs. Emma Long- 
streth, Mrs. Loretta Stapleton and Mrs. 
Fred Tresener are the members of the 
library board. 

—Mrs. L. W. Anderson has 
been elected president, taking the place 
of Mrs. P. J. MeCauley. 

Ira Grove—Mrs. Dorothy Sherk has 
been elected president; Mrs. Lida Kolp, 
vice president and Mrs. Helen Me- 
Knight, secretary of the library board. 

Ind Mrs. Ralph Farris 
and R. S. Kemmerer have been ap- 
pointed to succeed Lyle E. Smith and 
A. R. Brandenburg. 

Manly—Mrs. Delia Heiny, Mrs. 
Harry Bosworth and Mrs. E. F. Ker- 
shaw are new members of the library 
board. 

Montrose—Mrs. Harold Price suc- 
eeeds Mrs. Frances Kudebeh. 

Morning Sun—Mrs. K. L. MeClurkin 
is the new president of the Mellinger 
Memorial Library board. 

Nashua—Mrs. Galen Mellinger, who 
has served as secretary of the board 
for several years, has moved to Water- 
loo. The vacancy on the board has 
been filled by Wayne Prudhon. 

—Mrs. F. A. Nelson suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Darnell as president of the 
library board. 

Sheldon—Mrs. R. P. Longshore has 
been appointed to the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. Phil Gil- 
bertson. Lester V. Landhuis is a newly 
appointed member. 

Spencer—Dr. C. C. Collester has re- 
signed after serving 16 years as a 
library trustee. He is succeeded by 
Howard A. Wilson. 


Stanton—The town council and Stan. a 


ton Community Association board have 
appointed the following to serve on 
the library board: Claus Anderson, Dr. 
P. O. Swanson, Mrs. Walter Johnson, 
E. E. Larson and Maurice Minnick. 

State Center—The members of the 
library board, appointed since the li- 
brary became tax supported are: Mrs, 
Emma Hillemen, W. R. Keith, W. F. 
Brimhall, Harry E. Foote and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Dobbin. 


Necrology 


Mary E. Barton died at the home of 
her sister, Miss Nellie Barton in Red 
Oak, April 11, 1943. She had been in 
Red Oak for four years following her 
retirement as librarian of Eastern 
Washington State Teachers College at 
Cheney, Washington, a position which 
she had held for 30 years. 

The Dunlap library board lost e 
faithful member in the death of J. M 
Holland who passed away January 26 
1943. Mr. Holland had served as a 
library trustee for more than twenty- 
five years. His outstanding service as 
a member of the book committee will 
live on in the influence of the wise 
choice of books which he selected for — 
the use of library patrons. 

Mrs. Edward Kern, secretary of the 
Kalona library board, died May 9, 
1943 after an illness of five weeks. Her 
going is a deep loss to the community 
as well as her family. 

The Anamosa library board has suf- 
fered a heavy loss in the death of 


Mrs. Charlotte Rhinehart who has — 


served as secretary for many years, © 


during which time she rarely missed a 
meeting. 


Nellie Richards, of th 


secretary 


Osceola library board since June, 1908, 


passed away early in June. Elected 
secretary at the time library develop- 


ment was being planned and funds ~ 


were to be requested of Carnegie for ~ 
the building, she discharged her duties — 
faithfully until three months ago when 


illness made hospitalization necessary. ~ 
Miss Richards was interested in many ~ 


community activities, having been 4 7 
teacher, County Superintendent of ~ 
Schools and a faithful church member. — 
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